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| There are said to be some 800 languages in Africa south 
of the Sahara, spoken by a total population of perhaps 
50,000,000 people. The average number of speakers per 
anguage is thus under 200,000. Somewhat over 50 of these 
anguages number over 500,000 speakers each, and these 
anguages are spoken by a total of about 90,000,000 people, 
br roughly sixty percent of the total population. 


From the point of view of number of speakers, 500,000 
seems to be a convenient figure at which to make a cut. This 
provides a sampling of all the major language families, and 
most of their major branches. It also gives a fairly compre- 
hensive geographical coverage: the list includes a major or 
arge language at or very close to almost any point on the 
sontinent, and includes at least one language spoken in 
very administrative territory. At the same time, of course, 
ere numerical size is no measure of strategic importance. 
ula, for example, because of its divisions and the culture 
of many of its speakers, is probably of less strategic impor- 
ance than Luganda, although it is spoken by about five 
times as many people. In most cases, however, the largest 
languages in a given area are the most important. The rela- 
ive importance from area to area, from any point of view, 
tends to depend on considerations of government policy, 
literary usage, indigenous culture, and other nonlinguistic 
factors. 


The number of speakers of most African languages is a 
question of estimates which vary widely in their validity. 
The estimates below are taken from various sources, and in 
almost every case two or three estimates were consulted. 
Where the estimates were fairly close, an average was taken. 
Vhere there was considerable spread, a judgment was made 
as to which estimate appeared to be more accurate on the 
basis of its sources, internal evidence, and personal knowl- 
edge of the field. One figure, that for Hausa, is quite arbi- 
rary. Estimates of the number of speakers of Hausa vary 
from four million to ten million or more. The higher figure 
-ertainly includes people who have a meager knowledge of 
the language for trade. The lowest figure probably includes 
only native Hausas in Nigeria alone. I have, with some 
arbitrariness but also with some care, chosen the figure of 
six million. 


The major part of the following survey lists fixty-six 
languages which appear to have 500,000 or more speakers. 
A few of these may be high estimates, so that they should 
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not be in the list, and there are probably a few others which 
would make the list upon a more careful census. The list 
of languages, with the major areas in which they are spoken 
and the number of speakers, is given in a concise statistical 
form, organized by language families and branches. Raised 
numerals refer to numbered comments that are added after 
the list to explain a variety of problems. 


Following this list, a broad sampling of some of the 
largest languages is given, still based on the assumption 
that linguistic and geographical coverage are of value. This, 
naturally, involves a great deal of interpretation; but it 
also gives a briefer survey of some of the most important 
languages. Finally, this is further condensed into a sug- 
gested list that incorporates a maximum coverage of the 
field with a minimum number of languages. 


1. Languages Spoken by 500,000 or More People 
AFRO-ASIATIC FAMILY 


Semitic 
Amharic (Ethiopia) 5,600,000 
Tigrinya (Eritrea) 500,000 
Cushitic 
Galla (Ethiopia) 3,000,000 
Somali (Somalia) 2,500,000 
Sidamo (Ethiopia) 500,000 
Chadic 
Hausa (Nigeria, Niger) 6,000,000 
Total Afro-Asiatic 18,100,000 
CHARI-NILE FAMILY 
Nubian 1 (Sudan) 900,000 
Nilotic 
Dinka (Sudan) 500,000 
Nuer (Sudan) 500,000 
Acooli (Luo) (Sudan) 500,000 
Total Chari-Nile 2,400,000 
CENTRAL SAHARAN FAMILY 
Kanuri (Nigeria, Niger, Chad) 1,500,000 
Total Central Saharan 1,500,000 
NIGER-CONGO 
West Atlantic 
Fula2 (Guinea, Nigeria, etc.) 5,000,000 
Wolof (Senegal) 800,000 
Temne (Sierra Leone) 500,000 
Mande 
Maninka-Bambara-Dyula3 
(Guinea, Soudan, ete.) 3,000,000 
Mende (Sierra Leone) 600,000 
Kpelle4 (Liberia, Guinea) 500,000 
Gur 
More (Haute Volta) 2,000,000 
Senufo5 (Soudan, Ivory Coast) 700,000 
Kwa 
Yoruba (Nigeria) 3,600,000 
Igbo (Nigeria) 3,000,000 
Akan& (Ghana) 2,000,000 
Ewe (Ghana) 800,000 
Fon (Dahomey) 700,000 
Anyi-Baule (Ivory Coast) 500,000 
Kru-Bassa (Liberia) 500,000 
Bini (Nigeria) 500,000 


Adamawa-Eastern 


Zande (Congo, Fr. Equat. Afri.) 500,000 
Central 
Efik7 (Nigeria) 1,000,000 
Tiv? (Nigeria) 700,000 
Fang-Bulu (Cameroun, Fr. Equat. Afr.) 1,300,000 
Chi-luba (Congo) 3,400,000 
kKi-kongo (Congo) 1,200,000 
Li-ngala (Congo) 700,000 
Lo-mongo - Lo-nkundo (Congo) 50,000 
Ki-nya-Ruanda (Ruanda-Urundi) 5,000,000 
Ka-rundi (Ruanda-Urundi) 1,500,000 
U-mbundu (Angola) 1,700,000 
Ki-mbundu = (Angola) 1,000,000 
Cokwe (Angola) 600,000 
Makua (Mozambique) 1,000,000 
Thonga (Mozambique) 800,000 
Shi-Tawa (Mozambique) 500,000 
Shona (Southern Rhodesia, etc.) 1,500,000 
Bemba (Northern Rhodesia) 500,000 
Nyanja (Nyasaland) 900,000 
Kxi-swahili (Tanganyika, etc.) 7,800,000 
Nya-mwesi - Sukuma (Tanganyika) 1,000,000 
Kki-kuyu (IXenya) 700,000 
Lu-ganda (Uganda) 1,000,000 
Nyoro (Uganda) 500,000 
Zulu8 (Union of South Africa) 2,500,000 
Xhosa 8& (Union of South Africa) 2,400,000 
Se-sotho (Union of South Africa) 600,000 
Se-tswana (Union of South Africa) 500,000 
Pedi (Union of South Africa) 700,000 
Total Niger-Congo 66,700,000 
(of these, Bantu: 39,800,000 — 
Total in major languages: 88,700,000 


Notes on the above: 

(1) Nubian is a monotypic group in the Chari-Nile family. 

(2) In addition to the Futa-Djalon and Adamawa Fula areas, where 
Fula is the language of a large settled population, small enclaves of 
semi-nomadic Fulani are scattered virtually from Dakar to the Nile. 
The extent of mutual intelligibility within these groups, and especially 
between the two largest groups, is unknown. The speech of all of them 
is traditionally considered a single language. 

(8) Maninka, Bambara, and Dyula are commonly listed as three 
different languages. However, it is known that the town of Kong, in 
the Ivory Coast, was settled from the Bamako area in about the 14th 
century. Yet, perhaps because of constant trading contact, the Dyula of 
Kong and the Bambara of Bamako are largely mutually intelligible. 
Maninka and Bambara are to a large extent mutually intelligible at 
least to men, who travel around a little more than women. In many 
areas, the term “Dyula” simply means “Maninka or Bambara away 
from home”. The Malinke of Senegal and Gambia may not be as closely 
related to Maninka as the latter is to Bambara, although Malinke and 
Maninka are usually cited as one language because the names are 
etymologically the same. The whole question of language names is a 
mass in many parts of Africa, and probably nowhere more than here. 
But to make a long story short, I would judge from my personal experi- 
ence that, if I learned the Maninka of Kankan, I could understand and 
be understood in Bamako, Kong, and almost any other place covered by 
these three names. 

(4) In French Guinea, Kpelle goes by the name of Guerzé. It is also 
cited here and there as Kpessi, Kpwessi, Pessi. It is all the same 
language. This is quite typical of naming problems in many areas. 

(5) At this particular point, I am including as “Senufo” the two 
languages which I am calling Suppire and Senari. Ati the extremes, 
these are not mutually intelligible, although they are joined by a chain 
northern of small dialects such that each is mutually intelligible with 
the next. Suppire also includes Mianka, which is completely intelligible 
to anyone in the northern Senufo area. Palaka, Dyimini, and Tagbana 
are not included here. They are sufficiently distinct, and with no chain 
of mutually intelligible dialects connecting them to Suppire or Senari, 
to merit separate treatment. The three together have about 85,000 
speakers, 

(6) Along with some other people, I like the name “Akan” to cover 
the terms Fante, Twi, Ashanti, Brong, and a few others. All of the 
dialects involved are mutually inteliigible, and the mutual intelligi- 
bility extends about a hundred miles into the Ivory Coast west of 
Bondoukou. In the proper sense, “Fante” designates only a coastal 
group of dialects. “Twi” properly designates only the extreme south- 
eastern dialect of Akwapim. But these two dialects have achieved 
literary status, and are therefore commonly listed as two different 
“languages”. Natives of a large part of the Ashanti empire bridle at 
the association of their language with “Fante”, and aren’t particularly 


be designated by the limited term “Twi”. Somehow, “Akan” 
eeeigalte the Be of is sort of buffer state between Ashanti and 
Fante) seems to please almost everyone. Christaller’s awkward com- 
promise “the Fante and Ashanti language known as Twi” is a little 
like saying “the Atlantic Coast and American language known -as 
Texan”. “Akan” is admittedly a little like calling Dutch-Flemish- 
German-Austrian “Swiss”, but at least it seems to start the fewest 
arguments. 

(7) With the exception of Efik and Tiv, all of the languages listed 
under the Central Branch of Niger-Congo are Bantu. 

(8) If Zulu and Xhosa were two small languages spoken in French 
West Africa, they would probably be called dialects of the same lan- 
guage. Their huge numbers of speakers (as Africa goes), and the 
historical accidents of work done in them, has made it customary to 
list them as separate languages. There may well be other pairs in the 
same category in this list. 


2. A Broad Sampling of Typical Major African Lan- 


guages 


The following list is of no particular linguistic impor- 
tance. It is designed primarily to exhibit a variety of the: 
largest African languages such that the linguistic and geo- 
graphical coverage will be reasonably complete, and at the! 
same time most of the linguistic families will be represented. 
Such a list as this might be made the basis for a language: 
program designed to cover the continent geographically, 
strategically, numerically, and linguistically. The Union of 
South Africa is not included here. 


Language Family Group Area Speakers: 
Amharic Afro-Asiatie | Semitic Ethiopia 5,600,000 
Hausa Afro-Asiatic Chadic Nigeria, etc. 6,000,000! 
Fula Niger-Congo West Atl. Guinea. etc. 5,000,000) 
Maninka,etc. Niger-Congo Mande Guinea, etc. 3,000,000 
More Niger-Congo Gur Haute Volta 2,000,000 
Yoruba Niger-Congo Kwa Nigeria 3,600,000 
Igbo Niger-Congo Kwa Nigeria 3,000,000 
Akan Niger-Congo Kwa Chana 2,000,000 


Ki-Swahili Niger-Congo Central Tanganyika, etc. 7,800,000 
Nya-ruanda Niger-Congo Central Ruanda-Urundi — 5,000,000 


Chi-luba Niger-Congo Central Congo 3,400,000 
Ki-kongo Niger-Congo Central Congo 1,200,000 
Umbundu Niger-Congo Central Angola 1,700,000 
Shona Niger-Congo Central So. Rhodesia 1,500,000 
Lu-ganda Niger-Congo Central Uganda 1,000,000 


3. Possibilities for a Small Language Program 


In a small language program, if a maximum coverage of 
area and of linguistic types is desired, several factors other 
than numerical size and even strategic importance must be 
considered. For example, Amharic is the only officially, 
recognized language of Ethiopia. It would be of no part 
ticular importance at this stage to undertake work in Gallé: 
or Tigrinya. An example of a different kind of problen) 
can be exemplified by Umbundu and Kikongo. Thess 
languages are in different administrative areas, but closé 
together geographically and very closely related. It woulda 
not be wise to work extensively on both of them at tha 
expense of work on, for example, Yoruba. Indeed, a goog 
student of one could probably pick up the other with littl! 
difficulty on the field. Based on these and other factor: 
too obvious to mention, a reduced list of particularl: 
important languages from the point of view of a languag: 
program might be the following: 


1. Amharic (for Ethiopia-Eritrea only) 

2. Hausa (for northern Nigeria, Niger, and some adjacent areas 
3. Maninka or More (for western French West Africa) 
4. Yoruba or Igbo or Akan (for southern Nigeria or Ghana) 

i Swahili (for much of East Africa) 


. Kikongo (for western Central Africa) 


NOTE ON THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


William E. Welmers 


The purpose of this summary is practical rather than 
demic or scientific. The immediate problem is not to 
fend or refute any particular theory of language classifi- 
lon, but rather to define the scope of a program in 
rican languages, and to lay a foundation for more de- 
led observations. At the same time, naturally, this sum- 
iry is bound to incorporate certain critical judgments 
d personal opinions. | am confident, however, that no 
10US Scholar at present would disagree violently with 
2 main outlines of the material presented here as a 
actical foundation for further planning. 


The history of African language classification begins in 
08, when Heinrich Lichtenstein, a German traveller, 
ognized the genetic relationships of the languages of 
p southern prolongation of Africa, with the exception of 
hman and Hottentot. In 1862, Bleek, a South African 
holar, proposed the term ‘‘Bantu’’ for this group of 
ated languages — a proposal which has enjoyed a uni- 
sal acceptance rare in comparative linguistics. From 
P beginning, a system of noun classification marked by 
efixes, and a comprehensive system of prefix concord in 
difiers and pronouns, were noted as distinguishing char- 
eristics of a Bantu language. 


he first extensive information on languages to the north 
the Bantu languages, particularly those of West Africa, 
ame available around the middle of the 19th century, 
the publication of Clarke’s Specimens of Dialects 
848) and Koelle’s Polyglotta Africana (1853). Koelle 
fempted a tentative classification of the 156 languages 
which he gathered material, but naturally was not in 
position to present a comprehensive outline. In details, 
vever, much of his classification remains valid today, 
hough much of his terminology is rarely used. 


During the first half of the 20th century, the names of 
sinhof, Westermann, Delafosse, and later Tucker domi- 
e the field of scholarly comparative linguistics in Africa. 
sinhof did definite work in comparative Bantu studies. 
» also said a great deal about the relationships of Bantu 
other language groups, but these more general theories 
ve been less widely accepted, and have recently received 
rorous and largely justified opposition from Greenberg. 
sinhof attempted to relate Bantu to Hamitic as well as 
he ‘‘Sudanic’’ languages north and west of Bantu, and 
olved himself in typological theorizing that has left its 
print on European and British Africanists to this day. 
e kind of theorizing involved has never been paralleled 
ong recognized scholars in any other field of compara- 
e linguistics. As an example, Meinhof is associated with 
> common assumption that the Bantu and ‘‘Sudanic’’ 
guages can be distinguished by the presence or absence 
‘a noun-prefix system. The fallacy of this typological 
ersimplification can be seen in its applications even in 
sent works. As recently as 1952, Westermann and Bryan 
i their Languages of West Africa) put two closely re- 
ed languages of southeastern Nigeria into different lin- 
istic groups because one has noun classes and the other 
es not. The languages in question are Kutep and Jukun. 
ren more strikingly, there are two dialects of Jukun 


which are largely mutually intelligible, one of which shows 
at least a trace of a noun-preflx system, and other of 
which has no prefixes of any kind. 


Westermann, generally recognized as the greatest of all 
African linguists, combined a remarkably varied knowledge 
of African languages with a penetrating vision of the 
scope of the field. At the same time, he was not without 
his weaknesses. My own observations, as well as those of 
other linguists, show that his work on individual languages 
is often vitiated by serious errors in detail — errors which 
have often been perpetuated in quotation and developments 
of his work. In the field of language classification, West- 
ermann’s early attempt (1911) to show a relationship of 
all languages between Bantu and the Sahara — based 
largely on vocabulary items from three closely related 
languages of the West Coast and one from the Nile valley 
— was almost visionary. Fortunately, he himself rejected 
this theory in 1927. Unfortunately, many others continued 
to accept it uncritically for another two decades, largely 
because there was insufficient activity and interest in the 
field to question it. On the other hand, Westermann’s 
groupings of the languages of West Africa (1911) have 
formed the basis for every more recent work, and have 
been successfully criticized only in details and in matters 
where Westermann himself was admittedly uncertain. 
Most recently, Westermann’s name has been associated 
with a somewhat different kind of classification (Wester- 
mann and Bryan, Languages of West Africa, 1952), but 
the extent to which he himself if responsible for the classi- 
fication itself is difficult to determine. 


Westermann also pointed out (in 1935) certain similar- 
ities between the languages of West Africa and the Bantu 
languages. Yet in 1952 he was not entirely willing to 
accept what he himself agreed was a rigorously scientific 
reclassification which would include both groups in one 
overall language ‘‘family’’. The unity of Bantu — real 
or imagined — is still confused with the alleged genetic 
independence of Bantu. 


Delafosse’s work is mostly limited to West Africa. He 
is the author of the section on ‘‘Sudanic Languages’’ in 
Meillet and Cohen’s Les Langues du Monde, and his re- 
searches have undoubtedly contributed much to the classi- 
fications that others have made. His terminology for lan- 
guage groups is often different from that of German and 
British writers, but it is largely convertible. Much of his 
classification is acceptable, perhaps because it was obvious, 
but fallacies in methodology and outright error in detail 
result in some completely indefensible conclusions. A group 
of languages called ‘‘Nigero-Senegalaise’’ is set up on 
criteria which include the complete absence of any kind 
of noun classification and the complete absence of tone. 
On the basis of the first criterion, Delafosse can and does 
group together languages which are completely unrelated 
genetically. (Obviously, Japanese would have fallen into 
the same class if it had been spoken in the same area.) 
The criterion of absence of tone is simply misused. The 
Mande languages, included in Delafosse’s Nigero-Senega- 
laise, are as much tone languages as any in the world. 


More recently, in the field of eastern African languages, 
Tucker has described two groups of languages which he 
ealls ‘‘Nilotic’’ and ‘‘Nilo-Hamitic’’, however, is sympto- 
matic of a theory that is rejected in every other field of 
comparative linguistics, but which has cropped up con- 
tinually in African linguistics. It is the theory of a 
‘‘Mischsprache’’ — a language or group of languages that 
is derived equally from two unrelated sources. The lan- 
guages in question here are said to be half Hamitic, half 
Nilotic. Similarly, in southeastern Nigeria the so-called 
‘‘Semi-Bantu’’ languages are sometimes said to be half 
Sudaniec and half Bantu, or a ‘‘transition’’ between West 
African and Bantu. Meinhof described the Bantu languages 
themselves as ‘‘the child of a Hamitic father and a Sudanic 
mother’’, and similar theories have been espoused for Fula, 
Hausa, and other languages or groups. Greenberg has 
vigorously denied the very possibility of such a derivation, 
and has received support from every American linguist 
who has expressed himself on the subject (including Gleason 
and myself in published reviews), and from at least some 
others. 


This brief historical sketch, up to about 1948, has omitted 
a number of important works such as Johnston’s Compara- 
tive Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages. This 
and many other works are significant in their contributions 
of language material, but do not add much by way of 
classification as such. Passing mention should be made, 
however, of Mlle. Homburger’s theory that all of the lan- 
guages south of the Sahara are derived from an oasis 
dialect of ancient Egyptian. Her theory has been scathingly 
reviewed by Greenberg and others, but unfortunately it 
(or someone else's similar theory) has recently been pro- 
mulgated in West Africa, apparently as a support to 
African nationalistic pride. Actually, the facts would be 
far more appropriate support for such pride. 


With this background, it can be said that the present 
state of scholarly knowledge and opinion about African 
linguistic classification centers around two hubs—first, the 
International African Institute’s Handbook of African 
Languages (in several parts) and related publications, and 
second, Greenberg’s Studies in African Linguistic Classifi- 
cation. 


The purpose of the International African Institute was 
primarily to sum up the existing information on African 
languages and ta present the material in the form of a 
classification which, while admittedly not final, would 
presumably provide the basis for further combinations of 
language groups. ‘lhe procedure has been to group together 
the most obviously related languages, and presumably to 
leave open the question of more general classification. 
Unfortunately, in my opinion, the Handbook does not 
succeed in avoiding dangerous assumptions, and it appears 
to reach conclusions where it professes to leave the ques- 
tion open. The exceedingly dubious typological criteria 
dating back to Meinhof are used uncritically, and great 
weight is given to statements that I find quite meaningless. 
The various parts of the Handbook unquestionably include 
a great deal of valuable material, but they do not appear 
to have made any convincing contribution to language 
classification as such. 


A few examples will suffice to demonstrate the weakness 
of the Handbook, In Part Il, Languages of West Africa 
(Westermann and Bryan, 1952), the ‘*characteristics’’ of 
several different groups include statements like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Most of the languages have seven vowel phonemes’’, 
‘‘Labio-velar consonants kp, gb are of frequent oceurrence’’. 
‘Tone is important in most of the languages’’. ‘‘There is 


no grammatical gender’’. ‘‘In the Genitive construction 
the nomen rectum precedes the nomen regens, with or with- 
out a Linking Particle’. ‘‘The Adjective (including 
Numeral) follows the Noun’’. Now, any one of these 
statements is valid for several different groups of languages 
included in the volume, and several of them are valid for 
every group. Obviously, such non-distinctive statements 
are not ‘‘characteristic’’ of a single group at all, and hence 
are of no significance in classification. 


Guthrie, in his The Classification of the Bantu Languages 
(1948, ‘‘issued in connection with the Handbook of African 
Languages’’), does not even profess to present a scientifi- 
cally valid classification. His is a ‘‘practical’’ grouping 
by closely related and contiguous ‘‘groups’’ combine into 
contiguous ‘‘sets’’ that appear to share certain character- 
istics. That such a work is of value is not the question. 
It is not, however, a real advance in the actual linguistic 
classification of the Bantu languages within themselves or 
of the Bantu and other languages. Many of the ‘‘groups”’ 
and ‘‘sets’’ are, in all probability, valid linguistic entities. 
But the essential evidence is difficult to sort out, and in 
many cases is simply missing. 


The parts of the Handbook dealing with the northern 
border of the Bantu area are of greater value than the 
other parts in contributing new collections of material, 
and in defining for the first time in publication many lan- 
guage locations and boundaries. It may well be that classi- 
fication is quite premature in this area, and there may 
be more justification here for the tentative procedures 
followed. 


Any attempt at classification of languages known to be 
related should, in my opinion, involve the careful use of 
well-defined terminology. I do not see any great virtue 
in the new terminology used in the Handbook — terms 
such as *‘ Dialect Cluster’’, ‘‘ Language’’,‘‘ Isolated Group’’, 
and so on. Precedent in other areas of comparative lin- 
guistics, as well as in the biological science, suggests a 
reasonably rigid use of such terms as ‘‘Family, Branch, 
Group, Sub-Group, Language, Dialect’’. Admittedly, the 
distinction of ‘‘language’’ and ‘‘dialeet’’ is somewhat 
tenuous and often arbitrary, but as techniques for meas- 
urement of degree of relationship develop, this set of terms 
will provide a framework for classification. A more worth- 
while technique than that of the Handbook, it appears to 
me, would be to work out the relationship of representa- 
tive languages first, and fit others into the framework as 
the evidence is made available. I cannot believe that such 
a scientific classification would be more ‘‘impractical’’, even 
if the ‘‘practical’’ aspect of the task, so often stressed in 
the Handbook, is our main concern. 


Greenberg has done his work along lines more like these, 
although his terminology is not always consistent. His 
‘Studies in African Linguistic Classifieation’’ appeared 
first as a series of articles in 1948-49, and were reprinted 
in book form, with a supplement incorporating more recent 
conclusions, in 1955. Greenberg makes a serious and largely 
successful attempt to apply the principles of comparative 
and historical linguistics, as they had been established in 
such fields as Indo-European and Semitic languages, to 
the languages of Africa. Meinhof had done something 
of this in Bantu, and Westermann in the West African 
languages. But Greenberg’s is the first effort to summarize 
the entire field on the basis of the same scientific principles. 
Details, such as unexplained differences from most writers 
in naming languages, may arouse superficial judgments to 
the effect that this and other American neweomers to the 
field of African linguistics are guilty of careless and im- 


languages in Tanganyika. This and other very small 
families that Greenberg sets up are not particularly con- 
troversial issues, but are valuable in completing the pic- 
ture of a highly complex linguistic situation. 

In sum, Greenberg has brought a new realism into 
African language classification, and has certainly laid the 
groundwork for further sound investigation. But his work 
is by no means to be taken as the final word. For the time 
being, it is certainly the best and most convenient frame- 
work for the identification of African languages. But 
there is a staggering amount of very basic field work to 
be done all over the continent. Our information on even 
some of the major languages is scanty. For many small 
but important languages there is virtually no information. 
Unpublished notes in the hands of private individuals, 
many of them of excellent quality but never brought into 
relationship to other information, have no well-known out- 
let for circulation. 


At this point, therefore, the primary question involves 
what is being done at present and what can be done in the 
future. The answer, | believe, involves two aspects of work. 
One is intensive and sound descriptive analysis of lan- 
guages that have not been adequately studied, with de- 
tailed comparison of closely related languages based on 
such work. ‘Che other is the application of the recent science 
of glottochronology to large numbers of languages. In both 
of these, American traditions in linguistics, and American 
facilities for training, will be able to play a most significant 
role. 


Recent applications of these two procedures have been 
encouraging. At this stage, examples will have to be taken 
from my own work. In May and June, 1957, I had an 
opportunity to work on the languages of the Senufo group 
(presumably in the Gur branch of Niger-Congo) in the 
lvory Coast and southern Sudan. This group has been 
variously classified as a single language, a ‘‘dialect cluster’’, 
of possibly a group of languages. In 1949, after some 
initial descriptive work on the speech of two villages about 
a hundred miles apart, I had suggested that two different 
‘‘languages’’ were represented. Westermann and Bryan 
brushed off this considered statement by quoting my names 
for two ‘‘dialects, called ‘languages’ by Welmers’’. Their 
own listing rehashes information from Delafosse and De 
‘Tressan without really giving any information. Based on 
descriptive work done by myself and by missionaries with 
linguistic training, and on recordings of a list of words 
and phrases in some 28 villages in the southern Senufo 
area alone, it was possible this year to establish a ‘‘ family 
tree’’ for Senufo. 1 would now venture to define the Senuto 
group as consisting of five languages, which I hope will 
come to be cited as Suppire, Senari, Palaka, Tagbana, and 
Dyimini. (Details will appear in an article being prepared. ) 
The significant thing about work of this kind is that it is 
being done here and there, and missionary linguists in 
Africa have the information on which a lot more of it 
can be based. In the case of Senufo, it now remains to 
study more closely the relationships of Senufo to other 


groups, and thus to re-study the entire Gur group of 
Niger-Congo. 


Glotto-chronologic comparisons of a number of Niger- 
Congo languages have demonstrated that the Mande branch 
is by far the earliest off-shoot of the parent Niger-Congo 
steok. This came as no surprise to Greenberg and several 
other Africanists. It did confirm, however, the relatively 
new theory that Bantu is a part of Niger-Congo. In fact 
Bantu is more closely related to any other Niger-Congo 
language than any Niger-Congo language is to Mande. 


Basic splits within the Mande branch are older than tl 
split between Bantu and Kwa, for example. Similar cor 
parisons have also cast some doubt on the unity of the Gu 
Kwa, and Central branches. The ‘family tree’’ of Nige 
Congo may be far more complicated than it has seems 
to date. Such studies are still in their infancy, and nat 
rally must always be associated with comparative studi 
of the more traditional sort, but it is nevertheless cle 
that they show promise of significant results. It is not t 
much to say that, as never before, we are on the verge 
really definitive statements about African language classi 
cation. 


Greenberg’s most recent (and so far unpublished) i 
vestigations suggest that the small language groups ¢é 
all be fitted into some of the larger ones. The result is on 
four major language families in Africa. The second 
these has no agreed name, but the name used here in quot 
is a possibility : 


1. Afro-Asiatic. 
change. 


As outlined by Greenberg, with 1 


2. ‘‘Sahara-Savannah’’. This includes the former Centr 
Saharan, Chari-Nile, Songhai, and all of the small famih 
except one: Maban, Fur, Temainian, Koman, and Nya 


giya. 
3. Niger-Congo. To this family as previously outline 


Kordofanian may be added. It is apparently an ey 
earlier split from the parent stock than is Mande. 


4. Macro-Khoisan. No change. 


The ‘‘Mischsprache’’ concept receives specific and ¢c¢ 
scious approval and defense in connection with a numk 
of the ‘‘Sahara-Savannah’’ and Afro-Asiatiec langua 
groups from Margaret A. Bryan in ‘‘The T-K Language 
A New Substratum’’, Africa 29.1, January 1959. 


The above survey, incomplete as it is, has done son 
thing to define the scope of the present state of Afric 
linguistic studies, as well as the scope of any propos 
program in African languages. A worker in African ls 
guages must, on the basis of the evidence given above, 
thoroughly trained in the best techniques of both deser 
tive and comparative linguistics. He must be an origii 
worker, prepared to find new material and to reach nm 
conclusions in every phase of his work, even on relativ 
well-known languages. He must be prepared to work w 
busy, over-loaded young men and women on the field w 
have linguistie training, and who are using it for tH 
own immediate needs in evangelistic, educational, 4 
medical work. He should have specific training in 
kinds of linguistic problems that are typical of Af1 
and perhaps unique to Africa. 


To answer these needs, there is an important role ti 
American linguists and linguistic training centers can 


The job to be done is far too great for the linguists 1 
in the field. Valuable contributions are being made bk 
number of British, German, French, and particule 
Belgian linguists. The American traditions of sound | 
guistic analysis, and the fresh and sometimes daring An 
can viewpoints, now being upheld up a very small hane 
of scholars, can certainly add much to what is being 
in African languages. Expansion of existing faciliti 
in order. 


mature scholarship. Yet most of his conclusions have been 
generally recognized as valid. Even those who disagree 
with one point or another have shown considerable respect 
for his position, and have been forced to argue on more 
objective grounds. Greenberg undoubtedly leaves many 
questions unsettled, but it is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that his classification will form the basis for any fur- 
ther serious work in comparaitve linguistics in Africa. It 
wll be of value to summarize his system of classification 
and to comment on it. This will be done under the head- 
ings of the language families which Greenberg recognizes. 


Afro-Asiatic. The establishment of this family, and the 
choice of the term, spring from the problem of the classifi- 
cation of Hausa. Because of its location and some of its 
characteristics (particularly tone), Hausa had usually 
been supposed to be a ‘‘Sudanic’’ language. Several 
scholars, however, had from time to time pointed out cer- 
tain ‘‘ Hamitic’’ characteristics of Hausa. (An interesting 
unpublished instance involved Dr. Carleton Hodge, a gradu- 
ate student in Egyptology turned descriptive linguist in 
1942, who immediately noted the similarity of the Hausa 
and Egyptian pronoun systems.) Greenberg cites a num- 
ber of other (though smaller) languages in the Lake Chad 
area which are rather closely related to Hausa. By com- 
paring elements of several of these with ‘‘Semitic’’ and 
*“Hamitic’’ languages, Greenberg was able to establish 
beyond reasonable doubt that there is a genetic relation- 
ship. The end result was his establishment of an ‘‘ Afro- 
Asiatic’? family with the following branches: Ancient 
Egyptian, Semitic, Cushitic, Berber, and Chadic. Hausa 
is a language in the Chadic branch of the Afro-Asiatic 
family. It is not related to the so-called Sudanic languages. 


Macro-Sudanic or Chari-Nile (the former is Greenberg’s 
term; the latter is suggested by H. A. Gleason, and pre- 
“ferred by myself). This family includes the well-known 
Nilotic languages, as well as the so-called Nilo-Hamitic 
languages, Nubian, a group of ‘‘Central Sudanic’’ lan- 
guages extending to the Chari Valley, and a scattering 
of smaller and rather isolated languages. Greenberg’s con- 
tribution here was his denial of the mixed parentage of 
**Nilo-Hamitic’’, the inclusion of Nubian and Central 
Sudanic, and the inclusion of some of the smaller languages. 
His classification at this point has aroused some worth- 
while scholarly discussion. 


Central Sarahan. This family had been fairly well de- 
fined by Lukas. Its most important representative is 
Kanuri. Lukas believes, and Greenberg is quite willing 
to consider, that there is a more distant relationship be- 
tween Central Saharan and Chari-Nile. (If this is a rela- 
tionship on a higher level than that of a language ‘‘family’’, 
the term ‘‘phylum”’ is useful, and there is precedent for 
its use.) 


Niger-Congo. The establishment of this family is perhaps 
the most controversial of Greenberg’s contributions, and 
the one with the most widespread implications. I am con- 
vinced that the inclusion of all of the groups that Green- 
berg calls Niger-Congo in one family will prove to be 
completely valid. I am not convinced that the subelassifi- 
cation will remain valid in every detail, but I am inclined 
to think that the most acceptable revisions will be different 
from some that are commonly suggested. The inclusion 
of Fula in the West Atlantic branch of Niger-Congo is 
certainly valid, and by now is quite generally accepted. 
The position of Wolof in the same branch may not be as 
firm. Since this is the largest family of languages south 
of the Sahara, an outline of its branches is in order. 


West Atlantic. This includes two groups, roughly ex- 
tending from the Senegal into Liberia. Fula, of course, 
includes islands throughout the sub-Sahara grasslands and 
a large settled area in the Adamawa region. 


Mande. (Greenberg calls this Mandingo.) Greenberg 
says little about the sub-classification of this branch. The 
traditional view of two groups, associated with two differ- 
ent words for ‘‘ten’’, appears to be a gross over-simplifica- 
tion. Marcel Prost and myself (the latter not in publica- 
tion) have suggested a three-way grouping. The northern 
group, in any case, includes the huge Maninka-Bambara- 
Dyula complex. 


Gur. This branch covers most of the grassland area from 
the western Ivory Coast to western Nigeria. The unity 
of this branch has generally been assumed to be well- 
established, but I question it. I find no very close relation- 
ship between a number of adjacent languages in Dahomey 
which are classified as Gur. I cannot put them into any 
other branch. Rather it seems possible that ‘‘Gur’’ actually 
consists of several branches, typologically quite similar but 
genetically no more closely related to each other than any 
one of them is to some other branches. 


Kwa. This includes most of the coastal area from Liberia 
(with the Kru group, which has not always been considered 
Kwa) to and including Ibo in Nigeria. Greenberg includes 
in Kwa the sometimes controversial Ivory Coast languages, 
as well as Westermann’s ‘‘Togo Remnant’’ languages. 
Whether the latter, in particular, is a correct identification 
depends on whether the Kwa branch as a whole is a valid 
concept. It has not been demonstrated that Ibo, for ex- 
ample, is more closely related to Kru than it is to some 
languages of other branches. (At the same time, I cannot 
accept the criteria used by M. M. Green in attempting to 
prove that Ibo might be classified with Efik rather than 
with Yoruba.) The question ‘‘Is there such a thing as 
Kwa, and if so, what is it?’’ is still worth raising. 


Ijo. A single language, the maverick of West Africa, 
has always been put into a separate group (ie., it is a 
‘‘monotypic branch’’), but is apparently in the same family. 
Not enough is known about it to say more. 


Adamawa-Eastern. Greenberg was original, and cer- 
tainly right, in including these languages, east of Nigeria, 
in the Niger-Congo family. They constitute an eastern 
extension north of Bantu and almost to the Nile. A great 
deal of very basic spade-work remains to be done in the 
entire area. 


Central. Greenberg startled the linguistic world when 
he classified the huge mass of Bantu languages as part 
of a subgroup of a group of a branch of Niger-Congo. By 
his classification, the ‘‘brothers’’ of Bantu as a whole 
include a single language (Ndoro) spoken by 1,169 people. 
All the rest of the branch, with its complicated classifica- 
tions, includes fewer speakers than many a single Bantu 
language. In principle, there can be no objection to this 
kind of classification. In practice, it has probably offended 
almost every Bantuist’s sense of pride in his magnificant 
and hitherto inviolable ‘‘family’’. In point of fact, the 
highly touted unity of Bantu itself may not be so real 
as it seems. Recent studies, still in a preliminary stage, 
indicate that there may be lines of division within Bantu 
as basic as between some of the Central Branch languages 
of Nigeria, and possibly as basic as between some Central 
Branch languages and Kwa. 


Macro-Khoisan and others. The Macro-Khoisan family 
includes Bushman and Hottentot, and some small related 


JCLA Develops 
inglish Program 


n Manila 


. Clifford H. Prator 
eads Project 


HE Rockefeller Foundation made a 
grant of $684,400 in 1957 to the Uni- 
rsity of California at Los Angeles for 
e development of a five year program 
the teaching of English in the Philip- 
nes. According to Dr. Clifford H. Prator, 
oject supervisor, the total program in- 
Ives teacher training, development of 
aterials and research in comparative 


ructure. 


Manila Center Established 
A Manila Center has been established 
ith a U. S. and a Filipino Co-Director. 
r. J. Donald Bowen and Mr. Martin 
guilar are Co-Directors. A _bi-national 


dvisory Board decides policy for the 


Six Projects Started 

Already six projects have begun at the 
anila Center, including a month-long 
orkshop for sixty-one pilot second grade 
achers from each school district of the 
hilippines, the preparation of a teachers 
uide for second-grade English for public 
ools, and the development of a kit of 
aterials on language methodology for 
provinces. In addition grants will be 
de from project funds to encourage 
cal research in linguistics and language 
aching. Dr. Robert Stockwell of the 
JCLA staff has completed a preliminary 
aft of “A Contrastive Analysis of Eng- 
and Tagalog” and is expected to 
lirect a high-level two-month seminar in 
contrastive analysis of Philippine lan- 

ages and English. At the same time it 
s Dr. Stockwell’s intention to do addi- 
al research on Tagalog as a basis for 
revision of the preliminary draft of the 
ntrastive analysis. 
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EDINBURGH OFFERS TRAINING 
IN APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


Aim Is to Give Sound Theoretical Basis for Teaching English 


4 hes University of Edinburgh opened 
in October 1957 a School of Applied 
Linguistics, a post-graduate center associ- 
ated with the Departments of English 
Language and General Linguistics, Eng- 
lish Literature, Phonetics and Education. 
Director of the School is Mr. J. C. Catford, 
well-known authority in the field of teach- 
ing English as a second language. 


Primary Aim 


The primary aim of the School is to 
provide a sound theoretical basis for the 
teaching of English as a second language 
within the wider framework of language 
teaching in general, which in turn is 
treated as a branch of Applied Linguistics. 

The University Diploma in Applied 
Linguistics is granted to graduates attend- 
ing the School for not less than one and 
no more than two years, on the basis of 
an examination and a dissertation. The 
fee for tuition and examination is £55. 
In addition there is a Matriculation Fee 
of £12, 12s. 6d. 


The Courses 


The courses given in the School fall 
very broadly under three main _ heads: 
(1) Fundamental Theory. (2) Applied 
Linguistics and Special Subjects in Lan- 
guage Teaching, (3) The Methodics of 
Language Teaching. 


Specialized Library 


The School has a specialized library of 
works on Education, English Language, 


Language Teaching, Linguistics, Phone- 
tics, and Psychology, as well as a large 
collection of specimen courses and text- 
books and a reference section (chiefly 
bibliography, dictionaries and frequency- 
counts). In addition, there is a collection 
of language-teaching discs and other 
teaching material on tape, films and film- 
strips. 


Recording Studio 


The School has a small recording studio, 
and facilities for listening to disc or tape 
recordings—including tape-repeaters and 
dual-channel tape-recorders. 

In addition, there is a laboratory for 
the recording, copying and editing of 
tapes, for the testing and maintenance of 
equipment, and the development and 
building of new equipment. 


Need for Research 


Edinburgh believes that there is need 
for research in almost every aspect of Ap- 
plied Linguistics and Language Teaching, 
from fundamental questions such as the 
perception of speech, techniques of lin- 
guistic description, bilingual comparison 
and statistical linguistics, to more practical 
matters such as the relative efficiency of 
particular class-room techniques. 


Two fields which are at present being 
explored in the School are language apti- 
tude and achievement testing and statisti- 
cal examination of restricted types of Eng- 
lish. 


Literacy Studies Given At Baylor 


Professor Cortright Directs Program at Waco 


AYLOR University, Waco, Texas, has 

a very interesting program in literacy 
studies under the direction of Professor 
Richard W. Cortright, a former colleague 
of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, internationally 
famous authority on literacy problems. 


The Program 


The Waco institution offers an under- 
graduate major in Literacy Studies and 
a minor in this field on the graduate 


as well as undergraduate levels. The pro- 
gram in literistics includes clinical train- 
ing in teaching illiterates, the writing and 
editing of primers and works of literature. 
The role of audio-visual techniques in 
literacy programs is also given attention. 

In addition to basic courses in literistics, 
Baylor offers sequences in descriptive lin- 
guistics and teaching English as a foreign 
language; also Hindi and Urdu are taught 
according to oral-aural methods. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
HAS ARCHIVES OF 
LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD 


Ford Foundation Grant Aids Project 


HE establishment of the Archives of 

Languages of the World at Indiana 
University was an important step in pro- 
viding a central depository of linguistic 
material for the benefit of research 
scholars. The Archives began in 1953 
following a Conference on Archiving held 
during the Linguistic Institute at Indiana 
University that year. 


The Archives has a publishing outlet 
called Anthropological Linguistics, a jour- 
nal which appears monthly during nine 
academic months and publishes, in addi- 
tion to results of research in the Archives, 
data-oriented papers from scholars else- 
where and linguistic symposia. Both the 
Archives and the journal are a part of the 
Department of Anthropology of Indiana 
University. Florence M. Voegelin is editor 
of this journal as well as Senior Archivist. 


Dr. Carl F. Voegelin, coordinator of re- 
search projects in the Archives, empha- 
sized the role of problem-oriented data 
in the development of the Archives. 
Rather than foster a mere accumulation 
of material, the coordinator hopes to make 
the collection, a great deal of which is 
on tape, highly useful to scholars in three 
ways: 


(1) Collection of structural sketches in 
terms of linguistic families in order to 
facilitate comparative studies and recon- 
struction later 


(2) Accumulation of a large number of 
languages in order to accelerate research 
in linguistic typology; and 


(3) Preserve material which will contrib- 
ute to the understanding of the relation- 
ship of language and culture. 


Research in the Archives is already 
underway with graduate students from 
anthropology, linguistics and language 
departments working with informants and 
developing thesis problems. Research in 
morphological typology will be aided by 
materials now being collected by teams in 
Australia, Indonesia and Africa. In the 
area of language and culture, Dr. Voegelin 
reports that important work has been 
done in the study of Hopi domains with 
a lexicon according to cultural rubrics. 


Scholars will be pleased to know that 
a list of recordings in the Archives will be 
published in the June 1959 issue of An- 
thropological Linguistics. 


National Council Of Teachers Of 
English Publishes Roster 


List Will Be Sent Upon Request 


HE Committee on International Co- 

operation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has recently issued a 
Roster of Associations of English Teachers 
Abroad which is available to agencies and 
persons interested in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in other countries. 


The roster is considered useful in sev- 
eral ways: as a general mailing list, as 
a means for establishing personal contacts, 
as a course of information from those 
most directly concerned with English 
teaching abroad, and as a means of dis- 
seminating whatever professional help 
may be available to English teaching col- 
leagues in other countries. 
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The Committee suggests that this ro- 
ster might be used to set up personal con- 
tacts for “friendship letter’? exchanges be- 
tween high school students—a request re- 
peatedly received from teachers abroad by 
the Committee. Local teachers travelling 
abroad might also use addresses in the 
roster as an entree to personal contracts. 

Professional journals, magazines and 
textbooks for teaching grammer, composi- 
tion and literature would also be wel- 
comed by teachers of English abroad. 

The roster may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to: The National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


Moscow Has Series 
on Languages of the 
Non-Soviet East 


Series includes general sketches 


HE Oriental Literature Publishing 

House of Moscow, now the main 
Soviet agency for publications on oriental 
subjects, announces, in its 1959 catalogue. 
a series on the languages of the non-Soviet 
East. The series will include general 
sketches of linguistic families or area: 
(ancient Near East, India, South-East 
Asia, semitic languages) and of the var 
ious languages, ancient and modern. Each 
volume will contain an introduction or 
the country and people using the lan 
guage, and on its dialects, history, and 
literature. The main sections will be de 
voted to the sounds, vocabulary, worc 
formation, fundamentals of gramma) 
(morphology and syntax). An appendp 
will offer a sample text (in the native 
script and in transliteration) with a lexi 
cal-grammatical commentary; a linguistie 
map; a basic bibliography. 43 titles are 
listed. These include volumes on Avestan 
Soghdian, Old Persian, Pahlavi, Pashtu 
Persian, Kurdish, Baluchi; Sanskrit, Pali 
Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, Tamil; Tibetan 
Chinese, Khumer, Japanese, Mongolian 
Turkish, Uigur, Old Uigur 
Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew, etc. 


Korean; 


APPEARING 
IN COMING 
ISSUES OF 
LINGUISTIC 
REPORTER 


e London Conference on Asian 
and African Languages 


e Languages in Changing Educa | 
tion By Mortimer Graves 


e Participant English Languapal 
Training Activities in ICA : = 


e Ford Activities in English Teach 
ing Abroad 


. and other special ae 


THE LINGUISTIC REPORTE) 


[ATERIALS COMPLETED FOR 
OUTH ASIAN GRAMMARS 


ommittee on South Asian Languages Reports on Grammars 


[YHE Committee on South Asian Lan- 
guages held meetings in Washington, 
C at the Sheraton-Park Hotel on 

arch 21 and 22, 1958 during the annual 

ssion of the Association for Asian Stu- 
es. 


The Committee agreed that in view of 
e present need for information on South 
ian languages, it is vital that research 
these languages be widely distributed 
the United States as well as in India. 
was reported that materials now being 
epared fall in two categories: descrip- 
e or reference grammars and teaching 
aterials. The following reference gram- 
ars have been produced or are in ad- 
nced stages of preparation: William 
ight. An Outline of Colloquial Kan- 
da—has recently appeared as part of 
eccan College publications, Deccan Col- 
e, Poona, India. Robbins Burling. A 
rammar of Garo—an important Tibeto- 
rman language of Assam. It has been 
cepted for publication in the Deccan 
lege series and should appear next 
ar. 


erald B. Kelley. An Outline of Telugu 
ructure—manuscript to be completed 
on. 


AHE University of Texas is sponsoring 
_ its Fourth Texas Conference on Prob- 
ms in the Analysis of English at Austin 
the Batts Hall Auditorium from June 
§ through 19, 1959; 10-12 a.m. and 2-5 
-m. daily. 


The Program 
The topic to be discussed is ““I'wo Bases 
f Syntax”. The program includes the 
lowing topics: 
uesday, June 16 
The Transformational Base 
Presented by: Noam Chomsky 


lednesday, June 17 
The Phonological Base 
Presented by: Martin Joos 
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Norman Zide—Grammar of Kurku—a 
Munda tribal language. Dissertation to 
be completed in the near future. 

Ashok Kelkar. Phonology and Morphol- 
ogy of Marathi—Cornell University disser- 
tation 1958. Has been accepted for publi- 
cation by Indiana University Press. 


Junior Linguistics 

Reports by the Committee on South 
Asian Languages on activities of American 
junior linguists engaged in research in 
India: 
Mr. Paul W. Staneslow continuing re- 
search on descriptive and _ pedagogical 
grammar of Gujarati phonology and syn- 
tax at Gujarati University; Dr. Gerald B. 
Kelley continuing study of Telugu struc- 
ture at Deccan College, Poona; Dr. F. C. 
Southworth continuing research on Ma- 
rathi syntax at Deccan College; and Dr. 
Paul Friedrich continuing research on lin- 
guistic analysis of Malayalam at Kerala. 

The Committee noted the vital need in 
the field of South Asian languages for 
the preparation of dictionaries. There 
are as yet no proper dictionaries usable 
by American students for any of the lan- 
guages and it was felt that this is a matter 
that deserves immediate attention. 


sonference Meets On Problems 
n The Analysis Of English 


exas Sponsors Fourth Conference in Austin 


Thursday, June 18 
Discussion 


Friday, June 19 
Discussion 


Members of the panel are: 


Noam Chomsky, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton University 


Martin Joos, University of Wisconsin 
W. Nelson Francis, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College 


H. A, Gleason, 
Foundation 

Paul Roberts, San Jose State College 

Robert P. Stockwell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 

Archibald A. Hill, Chairman, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


Hartford Seminary 


Book Notices 


American English for Turks 


By Sidney L. Burks. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1951, 2nd pr. 1958; pp. xv 
L129. 


HIS is the first volume of a series for 
teaching English to adult Turks, based 
on modern descriptive linguistics; it has 
already been tried out in the classroom. 
The book, consisting of twenty lessons, 
lays special stress on English phonology. 
Explanations of specific points appear 
both in English and Turkish, and there 
is ample provision made for drill in 
sounds, including intonation patterns. 
Phonemic transcription, making use of 
Turkish symbols where expedient, appears 
alongside English orthography. However, 
use of it is optional, and some dialogue 
and pattern drills are in phonemic trans- 
cription on perforated pages in the appen- 
dix to allow for maximum adaptability to 
the need of individual teachers. 
Extensive drill material is provided for 
grammatical constructions, graded and 
presented in a variety of ways, with the 
special problems presented by Turkish 


structure in mind. 


An Outline of Colloquial Kannada 


By William Bright (Deccan College Mono- 
graph Series 22) Poona, India: Deccan 
College and Research Institute, 1958. 
pp. viii + 75. $2.00 

This slender volume is the first of a 
series of descriptive grammars of South 
Asian languages to be published in the 
monograph series of Deccan College. 
Kannada (or Canarese) , one of the major 
languages of India, is a Dravidian lan- 
guage spoken by almost 15,000,000 people, 
chiefly in Mysore state. The author is an 
American linguist who was associated with 
the language project of Deccan College; 
the field work on which he based his 
grammar was carried out chiefly at Ban- 
galore. The book offers the first system- 
atic description of educated colloquial 
Kannada, as opposed to the literary lan- 
guage, and it includes a sample text with 
analysis and an appendix “Kannada 
graphemics” which is a careful statement 
of the relation between the Kannada 
writing system and the sounds of the 
spoken language. 
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FULBRIGHT PROGRAM OFFERS 
INTERESTING OPPORTUNITIES 


Lecturers in Linguistics and English Needed in 10 Countries 


OR the academic year 1960-61 univer- 

sities in the following countries have 
requested Fulbright lecturers in linguistics 
and the teaching of English as a foreign 
language: Burma, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Turkey. Be- 
tween 25 and 3() awards are offered. Addi- 
tional awards will be offered in other 
countries under the Smith-Mundt Act. 


Varied Responsibilities 

The responsibilities of the lectureships 
vary greatly. At Deccan College, India, 
the Fulbright lecturer will cooperate with 
Indian linguists in a training program in 
basic linguistics which has been supported 
since 1954 by the Rockefeller Foundation; 
he will also participate in conferences 
dealing with the improvement of language 
teaching methods. It Italy, where two 
lectureships are offered, the senior scholar 
will lecture in linguistics but will also be 
expected to cooperate in the revision and 
extension of experimental materials for 
teaching English which have been devel- 
oped by previous grantees and to super- 
vise a program of seminars for teachers. 
In Colombia, five Fulbright lecturers will 
be assigned to different universities and 
their work will be coordinated by a senior 
linguist who will be affiliated with Na- 
tional University in Bogota. 


Teaching Materials 
The development of teacher manuals 
and student texts is an important aspect 
of all the Fulbright projects and the Cen- 
ter for Applied Linguistics is responding 
to requests which are now being received 
for pedagogical and reference materials. 
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Awards Still Available 

Several awards for 1959-60 are unfilled 
and applications may still be submitted. 
Under the Fulbright Act, one award is 
available in each of the following coun- 
tries: Colombia, Ecuador, the Philippines. 
Smith-Mundt awards for September 1959- 
June 1960 are unfilled at Syrian Uni- 
versity, Damascus, and at American Uni- 
versity at Cairo. 

Information concerning Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt awards may be obtained by 
writing to the Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
The Committee will publish a special an- 
nouncement of awards offered for 1960-61 
in June, copies of which will be sent on 
request. 


Opportunities Exist For 
Scientific Linguists At FSI 


Additional Personnel Needed for 
Expanding Program 

HE Foreign Service Institute in the 

Department of State is expanding its 
training programs in foreign languages. 
This expansion results from the increased 
importance now being attached to lan- 
guage training by those agencies in the 
government which are concerned with 
foreign relations. 


Variety of Categories 
Half of the student body of the Foreign 
Service Institute is composed of Foreign 
Service officers of the State Department. 
The other half of the student body re- 


presents the foreign service personnel 
other Government agencies. In order 
train these persons, FSI employs 20 | 
guists to teach 25 different languages. T 
demand is so great that government p 
sonnel are taught not only in Washingt 
at the Foreign Service Institute but a 
overseas language training centers of » 
FSI and 170 Foreign Service posts. 
The Foreign Service Institute’s 
creased language training offers empl 
ment opportunities for scientific lingu| 
in a variety of categories. The Instit; 
announces that it will be glad to rece 
applications from qualified linguists. 


Minimum Qualifications 
Minimum qualifications should incl 
the M.A. in Linguistic Science from) 
American university with emphasis on! 
scriptive linguistics. Applications wh 
show experience and interest in the | 
commonly taught languages incluc 
Russian are specially desired, but tli 
showing experience in German, Spai 
and French will also be considered 
was pointed out by the Institute thatt 
post of scientific linguist has the adv 
age of offering an environment in w) 
the linguist has the opportunity fom 
search and for association with a 4 
petent group of fellow linguists. He. 
deals with mature and highly motiv; 
students and is in immediate contra 
the entire language training situatiog 
Linguists assigned to the Foreign { 
ice Institute receive ratings at all 4 
Service levels from ES-7 to ES-14. 


Mail Applications 
Applications should be sent to the 
partment of State, Foreign Service I) 
tute, School of Languages, Washin 
25, D.C. | 


| 
THE LINGUISTIC REPOR’ 


